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ABSTRACT 



The 1998 "High Schools That Work" (HSTW) assessment contains 
good and bad news about the reading performance of the 23,900 career-bound 
students who participated in the assessment at experienced HSTW sites. Based 
on these findings, this research brief answers the following three questions: 
What progress are HSTW's sites making in advancing students' reading 
achievement? What conditions are associated with higher reading achievement? 
and How can schools get at least 85% of career-bound students to meet the 
HSTW reading goal? The brief first discusses reading achievement at HSTW 
sites, then focuses on some experiences associated with higher achievement in 
reading, and finally enumerates what districts and schools can do to improve 
the reading achievement of career-bound students. (Includes 5 tables and 2 
figures . ) (NKA) 
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Improving Reading and Writing Skills in 
Language Arts Courses and Across the Curriculum 

hy Gene Bottoms and Amy Bearman 

^ What progress are HSTW sites making in 
advancing students’ reading achievement? 

M What conditions are associated with higher 
reading achievement? 

M How can schools get at least 85 percent of 
career-bound students to meet the HSTW 
reading goal? 



The 1998 High Schools That Assessment 
contains good and bad news about the reading 
performance of the 23,900 career-bound 
students^ who participated in the assessment at 
experienced HSTW Based on these find- 
ings, this research brief answers the following 
three questions: 



Reading achievement at High Schools That Work sites 
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A comparison of the 1996 and 1998 assess- 
' ment results shows that, at experienced High 
Schools That Work sites, all subgroups of students 
— male, female, white and minority — improved 
in reading. (See Figure 1.) In 1998, 51 percent of 
students at these sites met the //57W^ reading 
jgoal3 — an increase of eight percentage points 
Isince 1996. Thirty-nine percent of students at 
these sites — an increase of six percentage points 
|since 1996 — completed the //571^^recommend- 
;ed English curriculum of four college-preparatory- 
level courses. Even though a few more students in 
1998 than in 1996 said they read, wrote and 
made presentations in all courses, schools need to 
use instructional strategies that will engage more 



students in reading and writing for learning. 

(See Table 1 .) 

Although some progress has been made, 
HSTW sites need to take additional steps to 
get 85 percent of career- bound students to meet 
or exceed the HSTW reading goal. Males and 
African-American students made greater strides 
than females and white students, but the gaps 
between girls and boys and between white stu- 
dents and African-American students remain 
large. (See Figure 1 .) There also is a persistent lag 
in student performance in urban schools. While 
38 percent of students throughout the HSTW 
network had scores “below basic,” ^ 53 percent 
of students in urban schools did. 



^ Career-bound students are the 60 percent to 65 percent of high school students whose plans for after high school graduation are to 
work; attend a two-year technical or community college; enroll in a four-year college or university with an open admissions policy; 
or enter the military. 

2 Experienced High Schools That sites are schools that participated in both the 1996 and the 1998 High Schools That Work 
Assessments. 

3 The High Schools That Work reading goal of 279 exceeds the minimum score for the “basic” level but does not reach the minimum 

score (304) for the “proficient” level on the National Assessment of Educational Progress. Students who meet the reading 

goal can retrieve and use information from manuals, journals, periodicals and other documents; identify and solve stated problems; 
and recognize limitations in written materials. 

^ Students whose scores are “below basic” do not demonstrate the overall understanding necessary to interpret text. They cannot 
state the main idea, determine an authors purpose or make logical connections between the text and real life. 
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Figure 1 

Average reading scores at experienced //57T^^sites, 
1996 and 1998 




□ 1996 □ 1998 



High Schools That Work has found that almost 
twO'thirds of career-bound students are placed in 
lower-level English classes with very low expecta- 
tions for reading and writing. If schools want to 



improve reading performance, they must give all 
students the experiences associated with higher 
achievement in reading. 



Experiences associated with higher achievement in reading 



# Completing college-preparatory-level English 
courses 

Career-bound students who completed the 
//5711^recommended English curriculum of four 
college-preparatory-level courses had higher 
scores on the HSTW reading test than did other 
students. Consider these findings: 

B Students who completed the curriculum had 
an average score of 286, while the average 
score of those who did not complete the cur- 
riculum was 271. 

^ More than 60 percent of students who com- 
pleted the curriculum met the perfor- 

mance goal of 279; of those who did not com- 
plete the curriculum, about 40 percent met 
this goal. 

For every subgroup of students — male, 
female, white and African-American — the 
average score of those who completed the cur- 
riculum was higher than the average score of 
those who did not. (See Figure 2.) 

An examination of students’ experiences in 
English classes at all HSTW sites in 1998 con- 



firms that standards are higher in college-prepara- 
tory-level classes than in basic and general 
English classes. Students in college-prep classes 
read more, write more, make more oral presenta- 
tions and analyze what they read. (See Table 2.) 

As a result of such experiences, their reading 
achievement is higher than that of students in 
lower-level classes. 

Sixty- five percent of students who took low- 
level English courses at HSTW sites said they 
read no more than two assigned books outside of 
class per year. If students are not required to read, 
they miss opportunities to practice vital skills, 
such as using logical thought patterns to compre- 
hend and interpret information. Reading is much 
more than Chaucer and Twain. Reading helps 
students learn to draw conclusions, connect what 
they read with real life, interpret text and use log- 
ical thought processes — skills needed in the 
workplace and daily life. 

Career-bound students in all levels of English 
courses are not writing enough. Writing, an indis- 
pensable form of communication, develops stu- 
dents’ abilities to interpret, summarize and analyze. 
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Table 1 

Using language arts skills to learn academic and technical content 
at experienced HSTW sites 



Percent of students who had 
these experiences in high school 



Experiences 


1996 


1998 


Made presentations more than twice per year in: 






Mathematics 


8 


11 


Science 


23 


27 


Wrote more than two science reports per year 


33 


34 


Completed more than two writing assignments per year that were 
graded by both an academic teacher and a vocational teacher 


18 


18 


Read technical manuals to complete vocational assignments several 
times per year 


72 


68 


Made a presentation in a vocational class 


36 


41 


Wrote a report about an internship 


32 


35 



Effective communication also requires the 
ability to present ideas so that others can under- 
stand them. All career fields — including 
mechanics, health and human services, and com- 
puters — involve explanations of what is happen- 
ing and why it is happening. Students will need 
to be able to explain situations to all types of peo- 
ple in formal as well as informal settings. Despite 
the importance of oral communication, 72 per- 
cent of students taking low-level English courses 
at HSTW sites said they made two or fewer oral 
presentations per year. 



Even college-preparatory-level English courses 
may not offer students the high-quality experi- 
ences they need. For example, nearly 25 percent 
of students who took upper-level English courses 
at HSTW s\tts said they did not read several 
assigned books per year outside of class. More 
than 80 percent spent no more than three hours 
per week reading. Half of the students read less 
than one hour per week. Students’ writing experi- 
ences were no better: Nearly 70 percent were not 
required to complete short writing assignments 
for grades daily or weekly. 



Figure 2 

Average reading scores by demographic group and English class level 





□ 



College-preparatory English 



□ 



Basic/gcncral English 
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Table 2 

Students' experiences in high school English classes 

Percent of students who had these 
experiences at HSTW sites 



College-preparatory 


Basic/general 


Experiences 


English 


English 


Read several assigned books per year outside of class and 
reported the main ideas 


76 


35 


Read outside of class for at least three hours per week 


18 


11 


Made oral presentations on more than two assignments per year 


64 


28 


Wrote more than two major research papers per year 


32 


18 


Wrote an in-depth explanation of a topic per year 


50 


37 


Received grades on short written assignments daily or weekly 


31 


15 


Revised essays several times to improve quality 


78 


68 



# Reading, writing and speaking in all courses 

Many students enter high school unable to 
read efficiently and effectively, and all teachers — 
not just English teachers — should emphasize 
reading, writing and thinking in their classes. 
Teachers in courses other than English can incor- 
porate reading assignments that help students 
both improve their reading skills and learn the 
course material. Teachers of these “content-area” 
courses can get students to take responsibility for 
their own learning and guide them as they prac- 
tice reading. 

Students who read, write and make oral pre- 
sentations in classes in addition to English have 
higher average scores than those who do not. For 
example, the average score of students who fre- 
quently read technical manuals and other materi- 
als in their vocational classes was 12 points high- 
er than the average score of students who did 
not. Students who wrote frequently in vocational 
classes had an average reading score that was 13 
points higher than the average score of students 
who did not have such assignments. Oral presen- 
tations in vocational classes also were linked with 
higher achievement in reading; students who 
completed such assignments had a higher average 



score than those who didn’t. Schools should pro- 
vide teachers in all subject areas with staff devel- 
opment in incorporating reading skills into their 
classes. A greater emphasis on reading can help 
students improve their reading skills as well as 
their abilities to learn independently and to mas- 
ter the subject matter and skills in all classes. 

# Working hard to meet high expectations 

Career-bound students who completed 
college-preparatory-level English courses said 
they worked hard, met high standards and 
received the help they needed to meet those 
standards. On the other hand, students who 
took basic and general English classes were held 
to lower standards, were less likely to receive 
extra help and seldom were required to work 
hard outside of class. (See Table 3.) 

When teachers set high standards, they 
may need to provide students with extra help. 
Students who take high-level English courses 
have greater access to extra help and ask for it 
more often than students in lower-level courses. 
(See Table 3.) All students can benefit from high 
standards and extra help. 
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What districts and schools can do to improve the reading 
achievement of career-bound students 



^ Recognize that students are being short- 
changed. 

Sixty-one percent of students who took the 
1998 //57W Assessment were not enrolled in 
college-preparatory English. These students are 
being denied access to an “advantaged” curricu- 
lum in language arts. But even those students 
who are enrolled in “advantaged” courses may 
be shortchanged. For example, 37 percent of 
students who completed four years of college- 
prep English at all HSTW sites did not meet the 
HSTW reading goal. Many students can turn in 
low-quality work and still earn credit in college- 
preparatory English courses that hold students 
to low standards. 

® Recognize that putting students into low- 
level English courses is a problem with the 
educational ‘system.’ 

Students who take lower-level English classes 
may not lack ability. The problem often is with 
the educational “system” rather than with the 



students. Since the 1994 HSTW Assessmenu 
schools have made much more progress in 
increasing the percentages of students in higher- 
level mathematics courses than in increasing the 
percentages of students in higher-level English 
courses. (See Table 4.) For example, 77 percent 
of students at all HSTW sites completed the 
//S’ 71^ recommended mathematics curriculum 
in 1998, compared with 37 percent who com- 
pleted the //STl^^recommended English curricu- 
lum. //STW^ Assessment results reflect schools’ 
greater emphasis on higher-level mathematics 
than higher-level English: While 56 percent of 
students met the HSTW mathematics goal, only 
49 percent met the reading goal. 

When students do not read well, placing them 
in low-level English courses perpetuates the prob- 
lem. These students need to read, write and ana- 
lyze more, but they usually are expected to do 
less in low-level courses. If this pattern continues, 
students who read well will continue to improve 
while those who read poorly make little progress. 



Table 3 

Students’ experiences with higher standards, greater effort and extra help 

Percent of students who had these 
experiences at HSTW sites 



Experiences 


College-preparatory 

English 


Basic/ general 
English 


Usually did not have homework 


18 


31 


Completed at least one hour of homework per day 


55 


42 


Knew what it took to earn an A or a B 


87 


82 


Had teachers who required students to do their work 


73 


66 


Had teachers who set high standards 


84 


77 


Had challenging classes 


62 


55 


Studied repetitive content 


48 


54 


Had teachers who knew the content and made learning interesting 83 


77 


Had access to extra help 


84 


77 


Never attended extra-help sessions 


50 


60 


Said they did not need extra help 

o 


22 


16 
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Table 4 

Percent of students taking college-preparatory courses 



1998 



English 

Mathematics 



1994 1996 



7 


32 


37 


52 


66 


77 



Teachers recognize the need for change. More 
than half of the English teachers who participat- 
ed in the 1998 HSTW Teacher Survey said their 
schools had not increased the number of reading, 
writing and homework assignments since becom- 
ing HSTW Mts. Improvement depends on guid- 
ance and direction from district and school lead- 
ers, who can create, support and participate on 
teams to design a challenging language-arts 
curriculum for all students. 

# Adopt the language arts practices of high- 

achieving schools. 

Schools that want to raise standards in lan- 
guage arts should study the practices of high- 
achieving schools. High Schools That Work gath- 
ered information on the reading and writing 
expectations in language arts classes at three pri- 
vate high schools and four public high schools 
(//571^^sites). The differences were startling. 
Many career-bound students in the public high 
schools read and write very little. The study was 
not conclusive, but it did suggest that local 
schools may want to examine how their own 
expectations measure up to those at private high 



schools as well as high-achieving and low-achiev- 
ing public high schools. 

Private high schools create grade-level reading 
lists for language arts and other academic disci- 
plines; require students to read during the sum- 
mer and hold them accountable for this work; 
and establish common criteria for teachers to use 
in assessing students’ writing. Students enrolled 
in the college-preparatory/honors curriculum 
in public high schools do more reading and 
writing than other students, but standards for 
the college-prep English curriculum in public 
high schools are significantly lower than those in 
private schools. For example, private school stu- 
dents are expected to do a major research paper 
every year. In many public high schools, a major 
research paper is not required until grade 1 1 or 
12 for college-prep/honors students; lower-level 
language- arts courses may not require a major 
research paper at all. (See Table 5.) 

• Study HSTWshi&s that have raised reading 

achievement. 

Schools also can learn from High Schools That 
Work sites that have improved reading achieve- 



One teachers experience in teaching 

honors English to low-achieving students 

When a high school principal placed 12 low-achieving students in honors English, the stu- 
dents thought they were in the wrong class. The teacher assured them that they belonged in the 
class, which would be taught to high standards. Once the students got over the initial shock, 
the results were amazing. 

With the exception of writing instruction, the content for all students was the same. The 
12 students, who had taken basic English in seventh grade, initially needed tutoring in writing. 
Eleven of them earned at least a C, and most of them took an honors English course the fol- 
lowing year. 
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Table 5 

Reading/language arts expectations 
in a sample of private and public high schools 

Private Public 

College-prep Non-college-prep 



Number of assigned books for English per year 


16 to 18 


6 to 8 


2 to 4 


Number of assigned books for other subjects 
(not including textbooks) per year 


4 


0 


0 


Students read the equivalent of 30 books a year 
(including journals, articles, research materials, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


No 


Required reading list for summer 


Yes 


No 


No 


Schoolwide reading list by grade level 


Yes 


No 


No 


Policy on complexity of books required 


Yes 


No 


No 


Major research paper 9th through 12th 


11th and 12th 


Usually grade 12 


Ouside writing required weekly 


Yes 


Varies 


No 


Schoolwide guidelines for grading writing 


Yes 


No 


No 


Homework every night 


Yes 


No 


No 



Source: Telephone survey of three private high schools and four High Schools That Work sites 



ment significantly. One example is Eastern 
Guilford High School in Gibson ville, N.C., where 
the principal led English teachers in improving 
reading. Two important programs resulted from 
these efforts: 

B The school developed an accelerated-reader 
program that requires all students in grades 
nine through 12 to select and read two nov- 
els in each nine-week period. This program is 
in addition to the regular assignment of eight, 
novels outside of class per year. The teachers 
ensured quality, complexity and variety by 
providing a list of books from which students 
could choose. 

^ The school developed a mandatory summer- 
reading program for students in grades nine 
through 12. Students are required to read at 
least two novels from a recommended reading 
list during the summer and take tests on the 
books within the first six weeks of the new 
school year. Students in honors and Advanced 
Placement English courses read specified 
novels. 

Eastern Guilford High Schools efforts to 
imnrove the quantity, quality and assessment of 




reading propelled it past other HSTWs\tts on 
the 1998 //5 71^ Assessment in reading. While 
71 percent of Eastern Guilford students who 
took the assessment met the reading goal, only 
49 percent met the reading goal at all HSTW 
sites. Eastern Guilfords percentage also was high- 
er than the 67 percent for high-scoring HSTW 
sites and the 63 percent for HSTW skts where 
students who took the assessment were similar 
to Eastern Guilford students demographically 
(family income, parental education). 

Eastern Guilford High School also: 

M tutors students in English and offers to 
reteach and retest students who do not meet 
standards in language arts; 

0 supports English teachers in coordinating pro- 
jects with teachers of other subjects; 

assesses all students before they are placed in 
courses and uses the information to provide 
students with customized instruction that 
addresses their specific weaknesses in language 
arts; 

□ conducts mock testing sessions to give students 
practice for the state’s end-of-course tests; 
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■ maintains a bank of test items in language arts 
to help teachers hold all students to common 
standards; and 

■ provides after-school sessions to prepare stu- 
dents for the SAT. 

There are several things that districts and 
schools can do to get 85 percent of career-bound 
students to meet the reading goal. The 

first step is to let parents and students know^ the 
expected level of performance, how^ the perfor- 
mance w^ill be evaluated, and vv^hy standards and 
evaluation are needed. There are several other 
actions that districts and schools can take: 

B They can require all students to complete four 
years of college-preparatory-level or honors 
English. 

B Schools and districts can help English depart- 
ments align all language-arts courses to the 
Council for Basic Educations standards for 
reading, writing, communicating, researching 
and thinking. The reading standards address 
the amount, variety and complexity of materi- 
als to be read. The writing standards address 
how to write in different forms and styles; how 
to use grammar, spelling and punctuation; and 
how to write for different audiences. All stan- 
dards emphasize higher-order skills, such as 
interpretation, analysis, evaluation, critical 
reading and research. Standards are aimed at 
teaching students to be independent learners. 

B Schools and districts can develop a reading list 
for each grade level. They can specify the 
number of books or equivalent materials — at 
least 30, including textbooks, literature, scien- 
tific articles and technical materials — that 
students are expected to read across the cur- 
riculum each year. Students should be able to 
comprehend, analyze, interpret, compare and 
critique works in all subjects. Standards such 
as these will increase the amount and quality 
of students' reading and will provide ways to 
assess their work at each grade level. 

B Schools and districts can provide workshops 
to help all teachers learn ways to teach reading 



and writing in their courses. More than 60 
percent of academic and vocational teachers at 
HSTW sites in 1998 said they needed this 
type of training. Districts and schools can 
work together to deliver high-quality staff 
development that fulfills three purposes: 

♦ Staff development should prepare teachers 
to engage all students in reading and ana- 
lyzing textbooks and other materials daily 
and in defending their interpretations indi- 
vidually and/or in groups. 

♦ Staff development should prepare teachers 
to require daily writing assignments in all 
classes and to use various styles, including 
summary, interpretation, persuasion, per- 
sonal writing, narration, creative writing 
and analysis. Teachers should grade at least 
one formal writing assignment per week 
and should require frequent, informal, 
ungraded writing in all subjects. 

♦ Staff development should prepare teachers 
to require students routinely to gather 
information and use it in support of a 
particular point of view. Students should 
present this information formally in a 
research paper or presentation and infor- 
mally in classroom discussions or debates. 

n Districts and schools can require incoming 
ninth-graders with weak reading skills to par- 
ticipate in a reading program to help them 
catch up. The program should include sum- 
mer initiatives, ninth-grade catch-up courses, 
after-school tutoring and other efforts. 

B Districts and schools can collect information 
on the amount and type of reading — both in 
and out of class — that students do in lan- 
guage arts courses and other subjects. Such 
information can be used to compare expecta- 
tions in different courses. Data linking stu- 
dents' reading experiences with their reading 
achievement can help principals and teacher 
leaders discuss with faculty, students and par- 
ents how to improve reading achievement. 



Gene Bottoms is senior vice president of the Southern Re^onal Education Board and founding director ^/Tiigh 
Schools That Work. Amy Bearman is language arts curriculum specialist for the Southern Regional Education 
Board) Making Schools Work initiative. 
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